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Salvadoran  Refugees  in  Honduran  Camp 


El  Salvador  - First  Impressions 

by  Carmen  Broz,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

I am  writing  these  notes  to  give  the  point  of  view  of  a native  returning  to  El  Salvador  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  years.  I was  expecting  to  experience  the  horrors  of  a country  fighting  a bloody  and  destructive 
civil  war  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  a semi-feudal  economic  system  whose  survival  in  the  20th  century 
is  one  of  those  strange  atavistic  human  aberrations. 

I will  tell  here  about  my  “gut”  reaction  to  the  courage  and  determination  with  which  the  Salvadorans 
continue  to  live  in  spite  of  the  most  brutal  repression  and  blatant  disregard  for  basic  human  rights.  Since 
the  conquest,  the  majority  of  the  people  have  lived  under  extreme  deprivation  and  exploitation.  The 
present  crisis  represents  the  second  attempt  in  this  century  to  bring  about  economic  and  social  changes 
that  will  move  El  Salvador  closer  to  the  conditions  of  less  oppressive  and  exploitive  societies.  The  first 
attempt,  in  1932,  ended  with  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Indian  population.  Time  will  tell  what 
this  second  will  accomplish. 


(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Who  Hears?  Who  Answers? 

Frank  Shutts,  Friend  from  Claremont  Meeting 
(CA),  has  forwarded  to  me  a first-hand  account 
from  four  Central  American  Friends  who  visited 
the  refugee  camps  in  Honduras  last  summer  as  part 
of  their  continuing  efforts  the  past  three  years  to 
help  provide  material  and  spiritual  aid  to  many  of 
the  30,000  refugees  from  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Guatemala.  Beyond  that,  their  presence  in 
the  camps  as  international  observers,  along  with 
other  volunteers,  created  a safety  net  much  needed: 

''More  observers  are  a must:  they  can  save  lives 
and  have  done  so  several  times,  taking  the  risk  of 
going  out  to  the  border  and  accompanying  groups 
of  refugees  whose  lives  would  certainly  have  been 
lost  without  their  presence  and  courage.  One  mem- 
ber of  our  group  went  to  the  border  with  a Bolivian 
and  two  Canadian  volunteers.  They  brought  back 
a group  of  58  refugees  out  of  108  who  had  been 
hiding  by  day  and  trying  to  reach  the  border  by 
night  for  more  than  a week,  living  on  leaves  and 
roots.  . . they  were  in  a deplorable  state,  the  child- 
ren in  an  advanced  stage  of  malnutrition  and  suffer- 
ing from  malaria.  . . Three  female  camp  doctors 
(volunteers)  were  unable  to  save  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  children.  Others  had  been  lost  when  crossing 
the  river  at  the  border.  . . 

From  May  28  to  June  28  of  this  year  there  were 
five  refugee  massacres.  Indiscriminately,  children 
were  machine-gunned  and  bombed  along  with  adults, 
from  the  ground  and  from  the  air.  At  Mesa  Grande 
Camp  we  saw  the  survivors  brought  in  by  doctors 
and  volunteers.  They  came  from  Los  Amates  and 
Santa  Anita  in  El  Salvador.  According  to  those 
present,  around  600  of  this  group  had  been  killed.  . . 
It  is  no  wonder  that  200  Salvadoran  soldiers  threw 
away  their  arms  and  deserted  to  Honduras  rather 
than  take  part  in  these  activities.  This  was  mention- 
ed in  the  Honduran  newspapers.  . . 

In  the  camps  refugees  are  guarded  by  Honduran 
soldiers  who  join  with  the  Salvadoran  military  in 
the  harassment,  persecution,  murdering  and  tortur- 
ing of  Salvadoran  refugees— children,  old  people 
and  women.  Although  this  complicity  is  denied 
officially,  we  have  heard  and  seen  enough,  either 
directly  or  from  people  working  daily  in  the  camps 
and  border  areas  to  be  sure  of  what  we  say. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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In  respect  to  the  positive  aspects  of  life  in  El  Salvador,  individuals  and  organizations  continue  to  care 
for  their  fellow  men  and  to  find  creative  ways  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  orphans,  the  elderly,  refugees. 

I was  moved  by  the  courage  of  those  undefeatable,  hard  working,  optimistic,  beautiful  countrymen  of 
mine,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  continue  to  face  each  day.  I was  saddened  by  some  of  the  most 
painful  aspects  of  this  civil  war,  and  the  fact  that  a duly  elected  government  permits  daily  violations  of 
every  known  human  right. 

I arrived  in  El  Salvador  on  June  21st,  1982.  News  received  in  the  U.S.  led  me  to  expect  the  worst. 

I felt  fearful  and  apprehensive  after  I disembarked  and  entered  the  customs  building.  I could  see  young 
soldiers  with  machine  guns  ready.  But  once  I established  contact  with  the  people  who  were  living  and 
had  lived  with  the  conflict,  their  fearlessness  and  courage  infected  me.  Never  again,  in  the  five  weeks  I 
spent  there,  did  I feel  threatened  or  scared.  It  seems  as  if  the  Salvadoran  people  have  learned  to  live 
with  faith  and  confidence  that  the  country  will  survive,  and  that  out  of  this  suffering,  something  beauti- 
ful and  enduring  will  arise. 

The  Young  - Symbol  of  Self  Sufficiency 

Wliile  waiting  for  the  mini-bus  to  take  me  and  a few  of  the  arriving  passengers  to  San  Salvador,  I was 
approached  by  four  or  five  street  urchins  selling  lottery  tickets.  I was  enchanted  by  their  business-like 
manner.  I joked  with  them,  and  finally  I told  them  I could  not  buy  their  tickets  because  I did  not  have 
any  colones.  They  offered  to  buy  my  dollars,  if  I would  be  willing  to  sell  at  an  exchange  rate  of  3.00 
colones  per  dollar  which  was  a price  between  the  official  exchange  of  2.50  and  the  black  market  rate  of 
3.50  colones  per  dollar.  I decided  to  do  business  with  them,  and  these  nine  and  ten-year-old  businessmen 
got  their  rolls  of  money  out  to  do  the  exchange.  I continued  my  conversation  and  learned  that  the  one 
who  was  better  educated  had  finished  the  third  grade. 

Later  on,  in  a supermarket  I saw  a man  distributing  tee  shirts  to  a group  of  school  age  boys.  I assum- 
ed they  constituted  a class  that  had  come  to  study  the  functioning  of  the  supermarket.  I approached  one 
of  the  boys  and  asked  him  what  were  they  doing  there.  He  answered  that  they  were  workers,  and  that 
the  tee  shirts  were  the  uniforms  that  would  identify  them. 

Since  I am  a teacher,  it  hurt  me  deeply  to  see  such  human  resources  forced  into  the  labor  market  before 
they  had  time  to  grow  and  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  children  became  for  me  the  symbol 
of  the  fierce  independence  and  total  self  sufficiency  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  In  the  children  I saw 
manifested  the  common  attitude  of  the  people  to  tend  to  their  needs,  without  expecting  or  waiting  for 
somebody  else  to  do  it  for  them. 

Shadows  and  Lights 

Though  I heard  that  the  “guerrilleros”  had  closed  many  industrial  plants,  and  I saw  some  of  the  empty 
factories,  the  impression  one  gets  on  arriving  is  that  of  a busy  people  trying  to  earn  a living  and  add  to 
the  limited  resources  of  the  country.  There  is  pride  in  the  fact  that  El  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  manages  to  export  agricultural  products  and  manufacturing  goods  to  other  larger 
Central  American  countries.  Imported  goods,  especially  American  made  ones,  are  scarce.  But  food  is 
abundant,  at  least  in  those  areas  in  which  there  is  no  figlating.  The  enclaves  where  the  very  rich  used  to 
live  in  San  Salvador  look  to  the  outsider  like  small  fortresses.  I was  told  that  most  of  the  big  mansions 
are  inhabited  by  maids  and  chauffeurs  who  are  taking  care  of  them  until  the  owners  either  return,  or  sell 
them.  New  enterprises  are  being  started  with  optimism  and  determination.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  found 
in  abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.  I was  told  that  cattle  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  El  Salvador 
has  been  a heavy  exporter  of  beef.  This  was  hard  to  believe,  since  I always  made  the  assumption  that  to 
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grow  beef,  one  needs  large  tracts  of  land,  and  land  has  always  been  the  most  limited  resource.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  found  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality.  I was  told  that  beans,  which  together 
with  corn  constitute  the  basic  food  stuff  of  the  Salvadorans,  had  been  scarce  and  expensive  for  a while, 
but  that  prices  and  supply  had  improved.  Remarkable  enough,  I noticed  less  malnutrition  among  children 
than  during  my  last  visit  in  1971.  Asa  whole,  I came  back  with  faith  that  El  Salvador  will  come  out  of 
this  crisis  with  some  of  its  greatest  and  most  persistent  problems  greatly  reduced,  if  not  totally  eliminated. 

The  largest  land  holdings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  cooperatives  who  work  them.  Phase  I of  the 
agrarian  reform  created  about  300  agricultural  cooperatives.  Of  those,  only  18  have  received  legal  title 
to  the  land  they  work.  The  others  work  in  expectation  of  ultimate  legal  possession.  The  government  ex- 
cuse for  such  delay  in  granting  legal  title  to  the  cooperatives  is  that  the  previous  owners  have  to  be  paid 
off  before  the  peasants  can  have  title  to  the  land.  Owners  are  being  paid  one-fourth  of  an  inflated  value 
in  cash.  Part  of  the  U.S.  loan  is  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  other  three-fourths  are  paid  in  30  year 
government  bonds.  Once  the  cooperatives  get  title,  they  are  expected  to  make  annual  payments  to  amor- 
tize the  value  of  the  land.  Though  the  cooperatives  are  going  through  a trying  period,  most  people  in 
El  Salvador  have  the  firm  conviction  that  such  gains  in  land  reform  will  not  be  rescinded.  I felt  that  most 
people  consider  the  existence  of  guerrilla  warfare  a sort  of  insurance  that  the  government  will  not  try  to 
undo  what  with  such  pain  has  been  achieved. 

The  National  University,  created  in  1841  by  an  act  of  congress  to  fulfill  the  rights  of  El  Salvador’s 
citizens  to  conserve  and  increase  their  culture,  was  invaded  by  armed  forces  on  June  27th,  1980.  The 
University  remains  occupied,  and  damage  to  the  physical  plant  is  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  show  signs  of  preparing  to  re-open  the  University.  Although  two  previously  existing  pri- 
vate universities,  with  established  academic  standing,  continue  functioning,  they  can  absorb  only  a very 
small  percentage  of  students  who  are  willing  and  able  to  finish  their  careers.  This  caused  the  opening  of 
a great  number  of  private  universities  whose  curricula  and  standards  of  performance  are  not  controlled. 
Students  who  attend  feel  uneasy  about  their  standing.  Will  their  degrees  be  recognized?  Is  the  educa- 
tion they  are  receiving  adequate?  These  questions  and  many  more  make  me  feel  that  the  closed  National 
University  is  as  tragic  a fact  as  the  continuing  political  assassinations  and  bloody  civil  war. 

Teachers  throughout  El  Salvador  are  still  being  persecuted,  and  some  killed  in  the  presence  of  their 
students.  There  was  such  an  incident  reported  in  the  local  papers  during  my  stay.  It  appears  as  if  the 
present  government,  like  its  predecessor,  fears  thought  and  education,  and/or  equates  them  with  change 
and  revolution. 

I did  not  visit  any  of  the  refugee  camps  which  exist  in  San  Salvador  and  its  environs.  However,  Father 
Flavian  Mucci,  a Franciscan  priest  who  has  been  doing  a tremendous  social  labor  in  my  home  town,  told 
me  that  the  conditions  in  the  camps  are  very  depressing.  It  seems  as  if  the  basic  needs  of  the  “desplaza- 
dos,”  as  they  are  called,  are  more  or  less  being  met,  but  he  was  critical  of  the  fact  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  give  the  refugees  a chance  to  become  productive  elements  of  society.  Father  Flavian  is  in  the 
process  of  building  workshops  where  he  will  invite  those  refugees  interested  in  learning  a new  trade  to 
come,  not  as  refugees  but  as  apprentices.  Tlie  labor  that  Father  Flavian  has  done  in  his  twelve  years  of 
residence  in  Sonsonate  is  monumental.  He  established  the  “Aldeas  Infantiles”  in  which  orphanages  are 
administered  with  a concept  that  robs  them  of  their  institutionalized  character.  He  built  a series  of 
apartment  like  buildings  in  which  a trained  “mother”  and  five  children  of  different  ages  constitute  a 
family  unit.  Children  from  each  family  attend  the  local  schools  where  they  mingle  with  their  peers  on 
an  equal  basis.  He  established  a soup  kitchen  where  meals  are  provided  for  the  needy  and  a home  for 
the  elderly.  As  of  now.  Father  Flavian  has  not  been  molested  by  the  right  or  by  the  left,  probably  be- 
cause his  work  has  been  only  with  children  and  the  elderly.  His  workshops,  when  they  become  opera- 
tive, will  involve  him  with  young  adults.  In  this  project  it  is  possible  that  his  freedom  to  serve  may  be 
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curtailed.  I hope  his  safety  will  never  be  jeopardized. 

Analyzing  the  elated  feeling  with  which  I returned  from  El  Salvador,  I discovered  that  while  I was 
reading  the  local  press  in  the  hope  of  forming  a clear  picture  of  the  situation,  my  whole  being  was  respond- 
ing with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  admiration  for  local  organizations  and  individuals  who  daily  put  their 
lives  on  the  line.  For  example,  the  “Comision  de  Derechos  Humanos  de  El  Salvador”  published  on  July 
13,  1982,  an  open  letter.  In  it  were  listed  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  dates  and  locales  in  which  165 
individuals  had  disappeared.  The  letter  mentions  all  efforts  made  to  find  their  whereabouts  and  demands: 

1)  that  the  president,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Minister  of  Defense  take  action  to  see 
that  the  lives  of  the  kidnapped  be  respected; 

2)  that  if  some  of  those  kidnapped  are  guilty  of  a crime,  they  be  tried  by  the  proper  tribunals; 

3)  that  if  some  of  them  have  been  victims  of  political  assassination,  those  responsible  should  be 
brought  to  justice; 

4)  that  all  political  prisoners  be  given  unconditional  freedom; 

5)  that  the  state  of  siege  be  terminated; 

6)  that  all  actions  against  the  Salvadorean  people  be  ended. 

The  letter  asks  that  international  organizations  keep  vigilance  and  solidarity  with  the  people  so  as  to 
attain  respect  for  human  rights.  The  letter  was  signed  by  five  members  of  the  organization  and  their 
identification  numbers  given. 

On  July  10,  the  “Socorro  Juridico  Cristiano”  published  an  article  in  which  they  answer  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  international  press  as  to  the  effects  of  the  election  on  the  state  of  human  rights.  They 
express  that  having  waited  more  than  three  months  before  answering,  they  find  that,  outside  of  the  armed 
encounters  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  guerrilleros,  there  have  been  in  April  809  deaths,  in  May 
375,  and  in  June  355.  They  name  twelve  active  members  of  “Democracia  Cristiana,”  some  of  them  in 
public  office,  who  have  been  assassinated.  They  mention  that  more  than  500  political  prisoners  are 
denied  their  right  to  be  tried.  They  point  out  that  the  national  university  is  still  closed.  They  say  that 
an  average  of  40  families  per  month  report  to  them  the  disappearance  of  members  of  their  families.  As 
with  the  previously  mentioned  letter,  the  article  ends  with  a plea  to  the  international  community  to  apply 
whatever  legal  pressure  is  possible  to  bring  about  changes  that  will  transform  El  Salvador  into  an  authen- 
tic democracy  based  on  justice. 

In  summary,  positive  elements  exist  in  the  present  situation.  Eand  ownership  and  distribution  have 
been  changed.  An  apparently  free  election  has  occurred.  People  show  optimism,  determination,  and  an 
unlimited  power  of  survival.  The  revolution  has  not  been  crushed.  Efforts  to  alter  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country  continue.  But  the  political  situation  remains  the  same  in  spite  of  the  elections. 

The  government,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  entire  history  of  El  Salvador,  is  a separate  entity  that  does 
not  heed  the  longings  of  its  people,  but  continues  an  oppressive  and  exploitive  organization  responding 
only  to  the  ambitions  and  hungers  of  those  in  power. 

[Carmen  Broz  is  available  to  speak  with  individuals  and  groups  about  the  continuing  crisis  in  El 
Salvador.  She  may  be  reached  at  845  Lomita  Ave.,  Millbrae,  CA  94030,  415-589-2331.] 
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Would  You  Like  To  Become  Involved  In  Peace  Brigades  International? 

A Time  To  Help 

by  Daniel  Clark,  Walla  Walla  Meeting 

The  Central  American  Peace  Teams  Project  of  PBI  is  presently  in  the  planning  process  for  the  place- 
ment of  a three-person  international  team  in  Central  America  during  early  1983. 

Plans  call  for  initial  team  members  to  be  committed  to  a minimum  of  three  months  and  a maximum 
of  six  months.  During  its  first  month  in  Central  America,  the  team  will  visit  conflict  areas  and  meet  with 
officials  of  governments,  churches,  agencies  and  popular  groups  throughout  the  region  to  explore  possi- 
bilities for  the  lessening  of  violence.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  team,  in  consultation  with  the  project 
committee,  will  evaluate  where  it  can  be  most  productive  during  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  first 
phase  of  its  service.  Recommendations  can  be  received  then  or  any  other  time  for  additions  to  the  team, 
depending  on  needs  identified  and  resources  available. 

The  team’s  initial  orientation  sessions  are  planned  for  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  The  team  will  work  from 
a base  at  the  Quaker  community  at  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica,  to  which  it  can  return  when  not  active  in 
the  field.  Ample  opportunities  for  humanitarian  service  with  refugees  and  others  will  be  present  during 
any  period  when  the  team  is  not  actively  engaged  in  peacekeeping  or  peacemaking  activities.  Project- 
specific  training  will  be  provided  once  field  activities  are  identified. 

At  the  end  of  Phase  One,  its  initial  three  months,  the  usefulness  of  the  team’s  presence  will  be  reviewed 
with  the  project  committee  and  a joint  determination  made  whether  to  continue  with  Phase  Two,  the 
second  three  months  of  the  project.  A similar  evaluation,  together  with  a review  of  available  resources, 
will  be  made  to  determine  whether  a second  team  will  be  placed  in  the  region  and  the  project  continued 
beyond  its  planned  six  months  original  duration. 

A desirable  makeup  of  the  team  would  include  a North  American,  a Latin  American  and  a European, 
with  both  male  and  female  team  members.  Members  of  the  team  should  have  a functional  knowledge  of 
both  Spanish  and  English,  and  be  in  good  health.  A commitment  to  and  capacity  for  nonpartisan  service 
under  a discipline  of  nonviolence  is  required.  It  is  anticipated  that  funds  will  be  raised  by  team  members 
in  their  home  areas  for  their  travel  to  Central  America.  PBI  will  be  responsible  for  arranging  board,  room, 
transportation  and  communications  for  the  team  while  in  Central  America.  Health  and  accident  insurance 
will  be  negotiable. 

Specific  areas  of  interest  for  the  team  will  be  those  explored  by  the  initial  PBI  team  which  visited 
Central  America  in  May  (Nicaraguan  border  conflicts  with  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  Salvadoran,  Guate- 
malan and  Miskito  Indian  refugee  problems  in  Honduras,  and  internal  human  rights  violations  in  El  Salva- 
dor), as  well  as  areas  not  visited  previously,  specifically  Guatemala  and  Belize.  Members  of  the  initial  PBI 
team  will  be  available  during  the  orientation  phase  of  the  project. 

PBI  will  be  discussing  working  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  project  with  a number  of  international 
and  regional  peace,  relief,  human  rights,  and  religious  organizations.  A specific  budget  for  the  six  month 
project  has  not  been  adopted,  but  it  is  expected  that  approximately  $15,000  will  need  to  be  raised. 
Implementation  is  hoped  for  January,  1983. 

Comments,  inquiries,  applications  and  donations  may  be  directed  to  Daniel  Clark,  Secretary,  PBI,  Box 
1222,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  99362,  tel.  509-522-0399.  Tax-deductible  donations  in  the  USA  may  be 
made  payable  to  FCCP-PBI  Project. 
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Our  Summer  with  British  Friends 

by  Martha  Dart,  Claremont  Meeting 

Leonard  and  I recently  returned  from  eleven  de- 
lightful weeks  with  British  Friends— including  two 
sessions  at  Woodbrooke,  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
activities  at  Friends  House  in  London  with  periodic 
stays  at  the  Penn  Club,  and  travelling  around  Eng- 
land visiting  F(f)riends  and  their  Meetings. 

We  found  British  Friends  especially  warm, 
friendly,  loving  people,  and  we  were  made  to  feel 
very  much  at  home  everywhere.  We  share  many 
of  the  same  concerns,  of  course:  for  peace,  prison 
reform,  race  relations,  education,  social  injustice, 
and  communication.  But  we  did  find  interesting 
differences— some  quite  subtle— between  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Friends  and  British  ones.  We  never 
felt  one  set  of  us  functioned  any  better  than  the 
other,  only  differently,  and  we  were  often  fascin- 
ated by  these  differences. 

I think  some  of  the  differences  relate  to  the  fact 
that  British  Friends  are  all  one  unified  body  belong- 
ing to  only  one  Yearly  Meeting.  In  addition,  reli- 
gion itself  in  England  is  very  much  centered  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  many  convinced  Eriends  have 
grown  up  as  Anglicans.  Early  Friends  needed  to 
convince  the  established  church  that  even  though 
some  of  their  practices  were  different,  they  were, 
indeed,  still  Christian.  All  of  this  means  that 
British  Friends  are  more  Christ-centered  than  the 
majority  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  or  Friends 
General  Conference  Friends.  The  Discipline,  for 
instance,  is  specifically  called  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice.  For  this  reason  other  attitudes,  such  as 
a more  universalist  persuasion,  are  much  more 
threatening  than  they  would  be  to  us.  A large 
variety  of  Special  Interest  Groups  are  formally 
organized  (often  with  their  own  newsletters  or 
pamphlets)  and  meet  all  during  the  year.  Some 
British  Friends,  particularly  those  who  are  faith- 
oriented,  are  concerned  that  these  groups  will 
eventually  cause  fragmentation  of  the  Society. 
Other  Friends  feel  such  groups  may  strengthen  the 
Society  by  giving  an  outlet  for  different  points  of 
view  and,  perhaps,  bring  in  new  members. 

We  had  fascinating  discussions  in  all  of  these 
areas  at  Woodbrooke  during  the  three  week  session 


on  “The  Quaker  Faith.”  We  wish  you  could  experi- 
ence Woodbrooke.  Those  who  have  been  to  Pendle 
Hill  would  find  many  similarities,  particularly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  place  and  the  congeniality  of  the 
people.  We  found  a remarkable  combination  of 
stimulation  and  relaxation,  an  opportunity  for  real 
renewal  of  the  spirit.  The  day  started  with  an  in- 
spirational reading  prior  to  silent  grace  before  break- 
fast, and  after  breakfast.  Meeting  for  Worship  was 
held  in  the  Quiet  Room  that  looks  out  on  spacious 
green  lawns  and  flowering  trees.  We  found  special 
meaning  in  the  few  moments  at  the  close  of  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  when  we  all  felt  so  m.uch  at  one 
with  each  other  we  continued  to  sit  in  silence, 
reluctant  to  leave.  Soon,  though,  we  re-gathered 
in  the  Quiet  Room  for  thought-provoking  lectures 
on  a variety  of  subjects;  Meeting  for  Worship, 
Quaker  History,  Books  of  Discipline,  Sacramental 
Worship,  the  Inward  Light,  Economics  and  Business 
Life,  and  more.  Several  hours  each  day  were  free 
for  reading  in  the  library.  We  had  a reading  list 
which  we  could  use  at  our  own  discretion  and  the 
library  was  so  tempting  that  we  were  sometimes 
moved  to  go  far  afield.  Leonard  and  I,  for  instance, 
loved  browsing  in  the  London  Friend  of  1843-44-45 
and  46,  in  one  of  which  was  the  notice  of  Elizabeth 
Fry’s  death.  The  late  afternoon  small  discussion 
groups  gave  us  a chance  to  share  at  a more  intimate 
level,  and  friendships  started  there  deepened 
throughout  the  weeks  together.  At  the  close  of 
each  day  there  was  an  Epilogue  when  we  all  gather- 
ed and  someone  shared  a reading,  music,  some 
special  experience,  and  then  we  closed  with  silent 
worship.  Following  that,  we  enjoyed  cocoa  and 
informal  sharing  before  bed. 

We  came  back  to  Woodbrooke  later  in  the 
summer  (like  coming  home  it  was)  for  a week’s  ses- 
sion on  “Quakers  in  the  Midlands”  where  much  of 
the  program  involved  trips  to  places  of  historical 
interest  in  the  area  such  as  the  village  where  George 
Fox  was  born  and  the  church  in  which  he  grew  up, 
and  Ironbridge  where  the  Industrial  Revolution  be- 
gan as  a result  of  discoveries  of  a Quaker,  Abraham 
Darby.  In  each  of  the  Woodbrooke  sessions  we 
went  as  a group  to  Stratford-on-Avon  to  see  a 
Shakespearian  play  for  which  we  were  remarkably 
well-prepared  in  advance. 


(Continued  on  page  84) 
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(British  Friends:  Cont.  from  page  83) 

At  the  close  of  our  second  session  at  Wood- 
brooke,  we  went  on  to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
Much  in  the  joyous  “re-uning”  of  Friends  and  the 
daily  Worship-Fellowship  groups  reminded  us  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  but  there  were  differences, 
too,  particularly  in  the  way  the  sessions  were  held. 
This  was  a large  (2,000  people)  residential  gather- 
ing at  Warwick  University.  Residential  Meetings 
come  only  every  four  years;  others  are  in  London 
and  are  non-residential.  We  gathered  in  a huge  hall 
and  up  on  the  stage  was  a table.  They  speak  of 
“Tlie  Table”  as  if  it  were  a living  entity,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is,  since  it  really  refers  to  all  the 
clerks  (pronounced  “darks”)  assembled  there. 

But  they  are  not  assembled  there  to  begin  with. 
Everyone  is  gathering  and  chatting  away  in  Friend- 
ly fashion  when  suddenly  the  four  clerks  come 
marching  solemnly  in  and  complete  silence  falls 
over  the  gathering— bang,  like  that!  Then  said 
clerks  who  have  been  standing  in  front  of  their 
chairs,  sit  down  and  there  is  a period  of  deep 
silent  worship.  Tliere  are  three  Yearly  Meeting 
clerks,  the  presiding  clerk  and  two  assistants. 

These  two  clerks  assist  the  clerk  in  many  ways  such 
as  recognizing  people  who  stood  to  be  given  per- 
mission to  speak,  and  writing  the  closing  minute  of 
each  session.  The  fourth  person  was  the  Recording 
Clerk  but  not  at  all  what  we  mean  by  Recording 
Clerk.  This  one  is  a sort  of  Executive  Secretary  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  I think— a year  round  posi- 
tion at  Friends’  House  in  London.  He  seemed  to  be 
“at  the  table”  in  a sort  of  honorary  capacity,  to 
give  advice  when  necessary.  He  did  not  record  the 
proceedings. 

The  purpose  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  does  not 
seem  to  be  to  do  business  in  the  same  way  we  do; 
that  is.  Friends  do  not  try  to  reach  decisions  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting.  It  is  more  like 
what  we  would  call  a threshing  session  (I  don’t 
believe  British  Friends  ever  use  this  term)  to  find 
out  Friends’  leadings  on  a special  topic  at  the  end 
of  which  a minute  is  written  describing  the  essence 
of  the  contributions.  Each  session  is  on  a specific 
topic  such  as:  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  Work; 
Meeting  for  Learning;  Quaker  Experience  World 
Wide;  Social  Unrest,  Injustice,  and  Fear;  Peace  Edu- 


cation, etc.  One  Friend  is  selected  to  give  an  intro- 
ductory presentation  on  the  topic  (15  to  20  minutes), 
and  then  the  meeting  is  opened  for  reactions,  not 
just  to  the  presentation  but  to  the  topic,  about  which 
Friends  have  been  prepared  beforehand  by  reading 
“Documents  in  Advance.”  If  a person  wishes  to 
speak,  he/she  rises  and  waits  to  be  recognized. 

When  the  Clerk  recognizes  the  Friend,  she  also  says 
“Microphone  3 or  5 or  8,”  whatever  is  closest  to 
that  person.  After  perhaps  an  hour  and  a half,  the 
Clerk  will  say,  “There  is  time  for  just  two  more 
contributions.”  They  are  made,  and  then  the  Clerk 
asks  for  the  support  of  all  assembled  while  the  clerks 
compose  the  minute.  Everyone  falls  into  silent  wor- 
ship while  the  Clerk  with  her  two  assistants  writes 
the  minute  describing  the  essence  of  the  contribu- 
tions (just  one  minute  per  session).  It  is  read. 

Friends  may  react  to  it,  some  changes  are  made,  and 
then  it  is  approved.  The  session  ends  with  a brief 
period  of  silent  worship. 

You  may  ask  how  decisions  for  action  or  proce- 
dure are  made.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover, 
that  is  done  throughout  the  year  by  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  similar  to  our 
Representative  Committee  except  that  it  meets  once 
a month  all  year  and  is  larger  (200  Friends)  and  is 
guided  in  its  decisions  by  the  contributions  made 
in  Yearly  Meeting  sessions.  British  Friends  say  that 
occasionally  there  is  a decision  that  has  to  be  strug- 
gled with  and  made  on  the  floor  of  Yearly  Meeting 
(I  suppose  something  similar  to  PYM’s  struggle  in 
1967  about  sending  medical  supplies  to  Vietnam), 
but  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  this  year.  The 
struggle  was  mainly  to  be  sure  that  the  closing  min- 
ute reflected  the  true  essence  of  Friends’  leadings. 
Tliere  is  a deeply  spiritual  atmosphere  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  the  contributions  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  source  rather  than  being  a discus- 
sion of  the  issues. 

There  is  very  much  of  an  international  flavor  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  One  room  is  set  aside  as 
the  “Woodbrooke  Room”  where  Friends  from  over- 
seas or  new  attenders  at  Yearly  Meeting  are  encour- 
aged to  go  whenever  they  want  fellowship,  and  some 
members  of  the  Woodbrooke  staff  are  always  there 
to  welcome  them.  There  was  a special  gathering 
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one  evening  when  overseas  visitors  were  introduced. 
Tliey  came  from  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Canada, 
Australia,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Brummana,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Bahrain, 

Madrid  and  the  United  States. 

High  points  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  were  the 
Peace  Vigils  held  simultaneously  in  nearby  Coventry, 
one  in  the  market  place  and  one  in  the  ruined  cathe- 
dral. Friends  may  recall  that  after  the  original 
Coventry  Cathedral  was  destroyed  by  German 
bombers  in  the  second  world  war,  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  including  Germany,  helped  to  build 
a new  cathedral  adjacent  to  the  old  one.  The  ruin- 
ed cathedral  has  remained  as  a reminder  of  the  need 
for  peace,  and  under  the  charred  cross  are  the  words, 
“Father,  Forgive.”  One  very  special  experience  was 
walking  in  with  a lovely  German  woman  whom  we 
had  met  at  Woodbrooke  and  looking  over  at  Yukio 
Irie  from  Japan  as  we  all  stood  in  silent  prayer  for 
nuclear  disarmament  and  peace  in  the  world.  Both 
vigils  gathered  afterward  in  the  new  cathedral  for 
an  ecumenical  worship  service.  Almost  all  of  the 
2,000  attenders  at  Yearly  Meeting,  including  child- 
ren, took  part  and  were  transported  back  and  forth 
by  special  buses.  . 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  at  London 
Yearly  Meeting  was  The  Quaker  Youth  Theatre 
which  “aims  both  to  dispel  the  illusion  that 
Quakers  see  no  place  for  the  arts  or  for  laughter 
in  their  lives,  and  also  to  kindle  new  experiences 
that  are  deep  and  creative  for  young  Friends  and 
attenders  aged  16-23  years.”  This  remarkable 
program  for  young  Friends  began  at  the  last  resi- 
dential Meeting  in  1978  and  has  presented  each 
summer  ever  since  a new  large-cast  music-drama  for 
60  to  80  young  Friends.  This  summer  a powerful 
and  challenging  music-drama  called  Fires  ofLevana 
was  performed  in  a thoroughly  professional  way 
on  four  different  nights.  In  addition,  a company 
of  over  100  young  people  put  on  a late  night  “wild 
and  satiric  anti-nuclear  bonanza”  five  different 
nights.  Both  shows  were  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  Friends. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  quote  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  closing  Epistle  of  London  Yearly 


Meeting  which  expresses  very  well  the  spirit  we 
felt  there;  “We  have  met  in  Yearly  Meeting  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  discern  the  will  of 
God,  for  the  service  that  each  one  of  us  shall  offer. 
For  a week  the  University  of  Warwick,  set  amidst 
woods  and  fields,  has  provided  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  be  open  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  felt  this  same  spirit  in 
the  seven  different  Meetings  where  we  worshipped 
on  Sundays:  some  quite  large,  some  with  only  a 
few  worshippers,  some  quite  modern,  others 
ancient  with  the  feel  of  places  much  worshipped 
in  down  through  the  years. 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  Report, 
November  6-7,  1982 

by  Bea  Newby,  Rogue  Valley  Preparative  Meeting 

An  even  100  Friends  of  Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting  met  for  a warm  gathering  on  Firpoint  Con- 
ference Grounds  near  Glendale,  Oregon,  for  the 
first  time  in  Southern  Oregon,  hosted  by  Eugene 
Monthly  Meeting  and  Rogue  Valley  Preparative 
Meeting.  Our  registrars,  Edna  and  Bob  Hopson, 
reported  70  of  the  100  were  adults,  12  were  junior 
Eriends  and  the  rest  children. 

Eirpoint’s  idyllic  setting  afforded  us  forest  and 
meadows,  playgrounds  and  hiking  trails,  and  great 
fireplaces  and  shelters  to  warm  us.  Building  spaces 
needed  for  comforts  and  Quarterly  Meeting  func- 
tioning were  ample  for  this  size  group. 

A blazing  fire  in  the  dining  building  kept  us 
cozy  and  alert  during  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Business,  interest  groups,  family  night,  and  meals 
that  were  grandly  simple  and  simply  grand. 

Glowing  appreciations  were  gratefully  expres- 
sed for  the  centering  of  Friends  in  every  way,  not 
only  in  bringing  together  the  energy  needed  for 
finding  our  Meeting  place,  but  for  work,  play, 
young  Friends,  children,  the  music,  family  fun, 
recreation  and  visiting  so  important  to  all  of  us. 

The  number  of  young  families  with  their  babies 
and  toddlers  were  an  especial  delight. 
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Report  of  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting 

Wilma  Gurney,  Westwood  Meeting 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  (November 
19  - 20)  opened  its  pre-sessions  of  Peace  and  Social 
Order  with  questions  and  the  last  remark  heard  at 
the  close  of  the  final  plenary  session  was  “There 
are  more  questions  than  answers.”  It  was  impor- 
tant to  recall  the  scripture,  “Ask  and  you  will 
receive,”  knowing  that  to  receive  essential  spiritual 
guidance  we  must  ask  many  questions  of  God,  our- 
selves and  others. 

Ministry  and  Council  gave  the  Worship-Fellow- 
ship groups  the  theme,  “Let’s  Talk  about  Money 
and  Jobs  from  Friends’  Point  of  View.”  The  re- 
sponses produced  many  questions.  How  do  we 
get  people  to  think  about  their  economic  lives  in 
the  manner  of  Friends?  What  may  be  the  most  use- 
ful outcome  of  this  subject?  How  can  we  get 
started  on  even  a piece  of  this  subject?  What  can 
we  do  about  the  multinational  corporations  exploit- 
ing the  poor  to  provide  articles  we  purchase?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  money  to  our  youth? 

Our  meeting  for  worship  brought  forth  further 
questions  that  will  remain  with  many  of  us.  “How 
can  we  legislate  against  fear?”  “How  can  we  live 
with  love,  not  fear?”  “How  is  love  recognized?” 
There  was  a depth  of  search  within  the  worship. 

We  must  seek  ways  to  cope  with  fear  individually 
and  in  groups.  We  must  continue  to  be  seekers  of 
truth.  By  inward  seeking  we  may  find  an  opening 
that  leads  to  answers.  We  need  to  go  deeper  into 
the  stillness  to  find  the  power  of  love.  Miracles 
occur  through  love.  We  can  be  thankful  our  early 
Quakers  responded  to  the  spirit  and  gave  us  Queries. 

State  of  the  Meeting  Letters  - Orange  County 
has  changed  location  from  the  UCI  campus  to  the 
Harbor  Area  Adult  Day  Care  Center  in  Costa  Mesa. 
This  year  they  experienced  an  extended  emphasis 
on  their  children  who  have  three  groups  each  with 
its  own  programs,  including  outings  and  worship. 

The  children  seem  to  welcome  the  silence  in  wor- 
ship, while  the  adults  experience  enriched  ministry 
when  the  children  are  present.  The  meeting  has 
many  attenders  and  has  accepted  several  new  mem- 
bers by  convincement  and  transfer.  Even  though 
there  are  few  meetings  of  Peace  and  Social  Order 


there  was  active  participation  in  the  Nuclear  Freeze 
work  and  the  Tortilla  Marathon.  La  Jolla  has 
many  visitors  and  attenders  who  find  comfort  in 
the  serene  silence  of  worship.  Peace  and  Social 
Order  concerns  are  considered  by  the  Meeting  as 
the  whole.  Many  attended  the  Whittier  Institute. 

The  theme  for  their  adult  retreat  was  “Honest  to 
God”  and  a depth  was  achieved  that  continues  in 
other  activities.  There  are  concerns  for  all  ages. 

First  Day  attendance  is  inconsistent.  Emotional 
problems  of  adults  need  consideration.  Pacific 
Ackworth  finds  itself  to  be  both  stable  and  fragile. 
They  are  considering  a mid-week  meeting  at  Friends 
School  for  corporate  worship.  Their  children  join 
with  Orange  Grove  Meeting  for  First  Day  School. 
Amnesty  International  is  but  one  of  their  outreach 
activities.  San  Diego  feels  a real  sense  of  “coming 
of  age”  after  passing  from  learning  how  to  be  a 
meeting  to  being  a meeting  for  worship  and  outreach. 
Individuals  and  the  meeting  are  reaching  out  with  a 
readiness  to  receive  new  directions.  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  Peace  and  Social  Order  and  study  groups 
are  meetings  of  the  whole.  There  is  focus  on  the 
study  of  aging  for  all. 

Reports  - We  received  information  about  the 
activities  for  Junior  and  High  School  ages  that  in- 
cluded some  cooperative  programs  with  adults, 
such  as  El  Centro  de  Paz,  John  Woolman  School 
workcamps,  and  the  Joshua  Tree  Retreat.  These 
events  showed  that  our  youth  can  be  and  are 
responsible. 

Peace  and  Social  Order  met  on  Saturday  after- 
noon with  22  persons  considering  16  agenda  items. 
There  were  many  questions  about  our  next  steps. 
Wliere  now?  What  can  one  person  do?  How  should 
we  handle  social  justice  in  our  home  areas,  as  well 
as  around  the  world?  Packets  of  materials  were 
given  to  each  meeting  in  the  hope  that  we  will  all 
seek  God’s  guidance  with  the  problems  and  pro- 
grams before  us,  so  spiritual  seasoning  will  open 
doors  to  positive  approaches. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  will  continue  with  its 
visitation  to  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups. 
The  theme  of  “Let’s  Talk  about  Money  and  Jobs 
from  Friends’  Point  of  View”  will  be  continued  in 
future  Quarterly  Meetings  and,  hopefully,  in 
Monthly  Meetings! 
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Announcements 

Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey  appointed 
as  Friends  in  the  Orient 

For  many  years  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
of  Pacific  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  has 
been  searching  for  the  appropriate  people  to  serve 
as  our  Friends  in  Seoul,  South  Korea.  The  Committee 
has  found  two  unusually  well  qualified  Friends  to 
undertake  this  assignment,  Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret 
Bailey.  Lloyd  has  recently  retired  from  20  years 
as  director  of  UNICEF  in  the  U.S.,  and  Mary 
Margaret  has  been  actively  involved  with  the  Dis- 
armament work  of  the  Quaker  U.N.  program  in  New 
York.  Both  attended  Quaker  schools  and  have  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  Together  they  directed  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  in  Conferences  for 
Diplomats  in  Geneva  for  three  years. 

The  Baileys  are  available  to  live  in  Seoul  for  one 
year,  beginning  in  January  1983.  We  feel  they  will 
be  able  to  be  supportive  of  Seoul  Meeting  in  many 
ways.  They  also  plan  to  be  in  touch  with  the  wider 
religious  community  there,  especially  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  working  for  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  purpose  of  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Com- 
mittee is  to  encourage  communication  and  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  Asia  and  the  U.S. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  reports  from  the 
Baileys  with  their  first-hand  observations  and  in- 
sights, and  they  will  be  available  to  share  further 
when  they  travel  among  us  on  their  return. 

The  Committee  now  must  raise  funds  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  go.  I hope  Friends  will  want 
to  make  a contribution  for  this  purpose.  We  believe 
it  is  important  to  provide  whatever  encouragement 
and  support  we  can  to  the  small,  faithful  group  in 
Seoul. 

Contributions,  tax-deductible,  should  be  sent  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  treasurer:  Virginia  Croninger, 
12585  Jones  Bar  Road,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959, 
designated  for  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee. 

Thank  you. 

Rose  Lewis,  Clerk 

Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 


AFSC  Summer  Opportunities  for  Young 
Friends  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

In  addition  to  the  summer  community  service 
projects  in  Mexico  which  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  has  shared  with  the  Mexican 
Friends  Service  Committee  for  many  years,  the 
AFSC  expects  to  have  two  additional  small  proj- 
ects in  the  Caribbean  during  the  summer  of  1983 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  young  Friends. 

The  projects  in  Mexico  will  be  for  a period  of 
seven  weeks— end  of  June  to  mid-August.  Partici- 
pants will  be  between  18  and  26  years  of  age;  they 
must  be  able  to  communicate  easily  in  Spanish  as 
approximately  half  the  participants  in  each  unit 
will  be  from  Latin  America. 

Following  the  successful  participation  in  a 
Summer  Program  in  Cuba  last  July,  the  AFSC  will 
again  select  six  volunteers  for  this  program.  It  is 
organized  jointly  with  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
Workers  and  Students  in  Cuba  (COEBAC)  and  is 
designed  to  permit  non-Cubans  to  work  and  study 
as  part  of  an  international  group  seeking  clearer 
understanding  of  the  church’s  role  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Cuban  Friends.  Participants  must  be  over  18  and 
fluent  Spanish  is  essential. 

The  third  opportunity  will  be  a six  or  eight  week 
workcamp  in  Grenada  involving  10  participants 
from  the  U.S.,  10  from  Latin  America  and  10  from 
Grenada.  The  age  range  will  be  18  to  26. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  by  March. 

Three  co-leaders  for  the  Mexico  projects  and 
one  for  the  Grenada  program  will  be  recruited  from 
the  U.S.  Persons  interested  and  potentially  quali- 
fied (with  fluent  Spanish  for  Mexico),  some  experi- 
ence working  with  young  people  and,  preferably, 
some  exposure  to  Latin  America  or  the  Caribbean, 
would  be  welcome  to  apply  and  should  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Contact:  Carol  Tuttle,  Personnel  Dept.,  AFSC, 
1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102, 

(215)  241-7000. 
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(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  78) 

The  Salvadoran  National  Guard,  its  military  and 
paramilitary  troops,  have  penetrated  and  are  pene- 
trating frequently  in  Honduran  territory  without 
official  protest.  Refugees,  especially  young  boys, 
are  taken  from  camps  as  future  guerrillas,  tortured 
and  killed. 

Refugees  in  each  of  the  nine  camps  of  Mesa 
Grande  have  organized  committees  for  special 
purposes:  cleanliness,  preparing  food,  sewing  pants 
and  shirts,  chopping  fire  wood,  working  in  wood- 
working and  art  and  crafts  workshops.  They  keep 
their  children  clean  as  far  as  possible,  disinfect  the 
latrines  twice  daily,  wash  clothes  every  day,  build 
clay  stoves  for  cooking  in  their  tents,  and  have  or- 
ganized classes  for  reading  and  writing.  . . 1600  of 
the  more  than  3000  children  are  now  in  school.  . . 
One  marvels  at  the  incredible  moral  and  physical 
toughness  of  these  Salvadoran  peasants.  . . It  is  not 
that  they  are  insensitive.  If  you  speak  to  them 
about  this,  their  stories  pour  forth  like  a rushing 
flood.  . . the  women  sobbing  while  they  speak. 

But  always  at  the  end  is:  We  have  to  hold  out— 
Tenemos  que  aguantar. 

Talking  to  these  people  makes  one  less  ashamed 
to  be  a human  being.” 

(Friends  wishing  to  join  in  the  work  of  these 
Central  American  Friends  who  have  thus  far  pro- 
vided $12,525  in  material  aid  to  refugees  in  Hon- 
duras and  to  orphans  and  the  displaced  inside  El 
Salvador,  may  send  correspondence  and  contribu- 
tions to  Miguel  Figuerola  or  Wilford  Guindon, 
Apartado  10165,  1000  San  Josd',  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America.  Frank  Shutts  assures  us  that  we 
may  be  absolutely  certain  that  checks  made  to 
either  of  these  Friends  will  go  to  their  intended 
purpose.) 

Shirley  Ruth 


News  of  the  Meetings 

Worship  and  Ministry  - Care  for  One  Another: 
Westwood’s  Potluck  Meeting  for  Learning  consider- 
ed “How  do  we  keep  in  touch  with  God  during  the 
week?”  Berkeley’s  Visitation  Committee 

assists  and  keeps  in  touch  with  Friends  who  are 
homebound,  ill  or  in  some  difficulty.  . . and  has 
made  efforts  to  secure  special  training  for  being 
useful  in  such  care.  Strawberry  Creek’s 

Hospitality  Committee  helps  facilitate  visits  among 
the  Meeting  for  those  who  want  them,  and  for 
interested  visitors.  Phoenix  held  a Decem- 

ber retreat  on  “Deepening  Faith  and  Practise.” 

Davis  planned  a one  day  retreat  in  Janu- 
ary, with  possible  emphases  on  planning  the  year’s 
life  of  the  Meeting,  spiritual  renewal,  and  small 
group  response  to  an  exciting  query,  such  as  “Who 
loves  you  unconditionally?”  New  Mexico 

Quaker  Women  held  their  annual  Fall  retreat  at 
Camp  Stoney.  Two  reflections:  “Somehow  our 
differences  have  been  overshadowed  by  our  common 
values  and  the  friendliness  expressed.  . . The  theme 
was  taken  from  A Spirituality  Named  Compassion 
by  Matthew  Fox.  . . which  Josephine  Coats  shared 
with  us.  The  idea  that  struck  me  most  powerfully 
was  Letting  Be:  how  our  compulsion  to  control 
and  compete  keeps  us  from  celebration  and  laugh- 
ter. . . We  had  two  babies  with  us  and  everyone 
who  wanted  to  got  a chance  to  hold  and  play  with 
them  and  laugh  at  the  funny  faces  they  made.  . .” 
and  “Burdens  lifted,  cares  were  less  pronounced. 

I left  feeling  like  a whole  human  being,  which  rare- 
ly happens  in  our  daily  lives.”  San  Francisco’s 

host  couple.  Bill  and  Myrtle  Haworth  (who  helped 
us  mail  Friends  Bulletin)  left  in  November  for  a 
year’s  residency  as  hosts  at  Friends  Centre,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand.  Morgan  and  Johanna  Sibbett 
have  been  welcomed  as  the  new  host  couple. 

University  welcomed  its  new  Center  resi- 
dents, Paul  Brahce  and  Linda  Ellsworth.  State  of 
the  Meeting  reports:  “Growth  has  brought  us  chal- 
lenges that  are  only  partly  resolved.  How  do  we 
provide  a Meeting  for  Worship  that  includes  enough 
of  the  silence  we  treasure,  combined  with  messages 
that  grow  out  of  that  silence,  when  so  many  are 
with  us  who  have  not  yet  experienced  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  the  gathered  meeting,  nor  of  the  disciplines 
that  are  involved  in  creating  it?  How  do  we  create 
opportunities  for  people  to  establish  feelings  of 
connection  with  other  persons  and  with  Meeting  as 
a whole?  Three  ‘Home  Meetings  for  Worship,’  each 
on  a once-a-month  basis,  are  valued  as  providing 
worshipful  opportunity,  with  much  of  silence  and 
personal  connection,  without  separating.  . . from 
the  larger  Meeting.  Several  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  ‘home  potlucks’.  . . a few  have  continued 
to  meet  as  a kind  of  ‘extended  family’.  . . Regular 
lunches  follow  Sunday  worship.  . . A series  of  wor- 
ship/discussions addressed  questions  around  the 
topic,  ‘Quakers:  How  Religious  Are  We?’.  . . (and) 
There  are  still  many  lonely  individuals  wanting 
more  of  connections;  many  wanting  to  be  part  of 
a smaller  Meeting  for  Worship,  where  they  feel  the 
leadings  of  the  spirit,  and  are  encouraged  in  aware- 
ness of  that  of  God  in  every  person.  . .” 

Marin  notes:  “The  Sharing  Fund  has  very  little  to 
share  right  now  because  it  just  did.  Donations 
Welcome.”  Led  by  concern  for  members  of 

Santa  Barbara’s  Meeting  community  who  require 
regular  hemodialysis  for  chronic  kidney  failure,  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  support  has  been  established. 
The  committee  has  been  following  a locally-owned 
unit’s  efforts  to  win  licensure,  and  would  be  grate- 
ful if  Friends  who’ve  had  experience  with  alterna- 
tives to  National  Medical  Care-owned  centers  would 
communicate  (attention:  Barbara  Cartwright,  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting,  P.O.  Box  5594,  Santa  Barbara, 

CA  93108).  Orange  Grove  responded  to  the 

query  on  care:  “We  feel  we  do  a good  job.  . . for 
members  whom  we  see  regularly.  We  are  concerned 
that  we  do  not  do  a good  enough  job  of  caring  for 
those  who  do  not  attend  Meeting  regularly,  even 
though  they  live  nearby.  For  those  who  live  afar, 
we  need  to  continue  our  efforts  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  connections  with  local  Meetings.  . . As  they 
considered  this  query,  the  children  decided  that 
knowing  the  names  of  people  in  Meeting  is  caring.” 
Friendly  honors:  William  Matchett, 
University  Meeting,  was  one  of  eleven  Washington 
state  authors  to  receive  the  Governor’s  Writers’ 

Day  Award  for  his  book,  Fireweed  and  Other 
Poems.  Claire  Dyckman  of  the  same  Meeting,  re- 
ceived the  annual  Roderick  Haig-Brown  Award 


from  the  North  Pacific  International  Fisheries 
Society  for  her  activities  in  protecting  the  fisheries 
resource.  Gilbert  White,  Boulder  Meeting,  was 
elected  a foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Nilo  Ko^ontn,  Fairbanks 
Meeting,  was  honored  as  one  of  five  Alaskans  selec- 
ted as  state  volunteers  of  the  year  (for  his  many 
hours  of  volunteer  service  with  the  Chena  Gold- 
stream  Volunteer  Fire  Dept,  and  as  a board  member 
of  Crisis  Line). 

Sandpoint  Friends  write:  “We  are  awaiting 
the  birth  of  another  baby  into  our  circle.  . . visible 
proof  for  us  that  this  time.  . . can  be  ‘the  true  point 
of  beginning.’  As  the  days  grow  short  and  winter 
comes  on,  love  and  mutual  care  draw  members.  . . 
even  closer.  We  will  be  together  in  a day-long 
retreat.  . . and  share  Thanksgiving  potluck  as  the 
• month  comes  to  its  close.  We  always  have  room 
for  oi\\Qxs,\you  come,  too!  Come  and  help  us  cele- 
brate, amid  the  dark  economic  picture  and  under 
the  cloud  of  nuclear  disaster,  our  thankfulness  to 
live  where  we  are  so  closely  in  touch  with  and  a 
part  of  our  natural  world  and  its  Giver,  and  for  our 
deepening  fellowship  and  community.” 

And  Friends  in  Honolulu  remind  us  well:  “If  in 
our  pastoral  care  we  are  cumbered  with  much  serv- 
ing, hardly  knowing  where  to  find  time  for  all  that 
weighs  on  us,  let  us  sit  at  the  Lord’s  feet.  Those 
who  live  with  Him  always  seem  to  have  time  to 
love  and  care  for  their  fellow-men,  which  is  denied 
to  those  of  us  who  think  we  can  accomplish  it  in 
our  own  strength.”  (Edward  H.  Milligan,  1951) 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns:  La  Jolla  notes 

concern  for  a Quaker  listening  center  which  might 
offer  hospitality  for  individuals  struggling  with 
matters  of  conscience.  Redwood  Forest 

approved  distribution  of  its  draft  registration  state- 
ment by  the  Sonoma  County  Committee  Against 
Registration  for  the  Draft.  Member  Ed  Flowers’ 
editorial  is  quoted  in  the  newsletter:  “Can  we  truly 
be  advocating  for  persons  with  disabilities  if  we  are 
not  doing  everything  we  can  to  decrease  military 
spending?  When  I go  grocery  shopping  I sometimes 
question  buying  an  item  because  of  the  price.  On 
the  same  day  I may  go  out  to  dinner  and  spend 
$20  or  $30  for  two  without  blinking  an  eye.  Now, 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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(News  of  the  Meetings:  Cont.  from  page  89) 

isn’t  this  silly?  We,  as  a society,  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  except  that  it  isn’t  silly;  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
deadly.  . . As  long  as  the  government  continues  to 
spend.  . . on  defense,  any  question  that  asks  if  too 
much  is  being  spent  on  a program  for  disabled  per- 
sons is  absurd.  . .”  San  Francisco  sponsored 

a concern  of  classical  music  to  benefit  FCL.  Each 
fourth  First  Day  includes  letter  writing  for  prisoners 
of  conscience  supported  by  Amnesty  International. 

San  Fernando's  Lona  Van  den  Heuvel  played 
a benefit  concern  for  FCL.  Arizona  Friends 

are  supporting  the  revival  of  Friends  Committee 
on  Arizona  Legislation.  Berkeley's  Peace  and 

Social  Order  Committee  presented  a panel:  “Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here? — Nuclear  Freeze  Follow-Up,” 
and  has  established  a special  library  shelf  for  litera- 
ture on  peace  concerns.  Several  meetings 

report  participation  in,  and  sponsorship  of,  peace 
vigils  in  their  communities;  the  continuing  one  in 
Berkeley  protesting  UC  involvement  in  nuclear 
weapons  development; Friends  in  protest 
against  the  arrival  of  the  first  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
msLnne;  Eugene's  co-sponsorship  of  a downtown 
weekly  peace  vigil,  with  concern  for  the  effort  as 
“a  public  meeting  for  worship.”  Their  newsletter 
says;  “What  is  a peace  vigil?  It  is  not  a loud  thing, 
like  a rally,  it  is  not  an  insistent  thing,  where  peace 
is  affirmed  in  public  witness;  This  is  our  peace 
testimony.  . .”  and  Salem  Friends  have  gathered 
for  an  hour  every  Sunday  at  a busy  downtown 
corner,  sharing  witness  with  others  from  the  religi- 
ous community.  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  San 

Francisco  welcomed  the  Australian  sailing  vessel, 
Pacific  Peacemaker  to  their  areas.  Colorado 's 

October  General  Meeting  had  as  its  theme:  “God’s 
or  Caesar’s?  Conscience  and  the  State.”  Discussion 
groups  were  held  on  Tax  Resistance,  Draft  Resistance, 
Personal  Rights  and  Legislating  Morality,  Civil  Diso- 
bedience and  the  Usual  Channels  of  Power,  The 
Right  of  Dissent,  Refugees,  and  Sanctuary  and  the 
Use  of  Meeting  Property.  Palo  Alto  held 

two  discussions,  on  “Growing  Up  in  the  Nuclear 
Age:  How  to  Talk  with  Children  About  the  Bomb” 
and  with  Sacramento  lobbyists  for  the  California 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  (concerned  with  a 
planned  transfer  of  state  funds).  Ten  Friends 


from  Boulder  Meeting  showed  up  at  the  County 
Commissioners’  hearing  to  approve  the  Nuclear 
War  Education  Committee’s  information  booklet 
on  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 

Albuquerque  encourages  El  Salvadorans  who  are 
travelling  in  our  country  by  providing  hospitality 
and  transportation,  and  asks  other  Friends  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  concern.  San  Fernando 

reports  “Our  Meeting  has  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  great  need  for  emergency  and  temporary 
housing  for  people  less  fortunate  than  we  are”  and 
is  participating  in  the  beginning  Network  for  com- 
munity services  in  their  valley.  Berkeley 

approved  support  for  Soviet  visitors  from  the  Peace 
Exchange  program.  College  Park  Quarterly 

Meeting  minuted  its  opposition  to  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  Immigration  Bill.  Santa  Monica 

Meeting  has  refused  payment  of  the  Eederal  Excise 
Tax  on  telephone  service,  a tax  “long  associated  with 
war  expenditures,  beginning  with  the  War  Revenues 
Act  of  1914.  . . our  financial  support  of  armed  con- 
flict would  be  unconscionable.  . . We  are  also  aware 
of  our  obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  do  not 
take  this  step  lightly.”  Eugene's  Helen  Park 

writes  in  the  Meeting’s  newsletter,  following  the 
defeat  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives:  “I  felt  discouraged, 
frustrated,  and  frightened,  to  live  in  a world  where 
such  horrible  weapons  exist  and  where  people  choose 
to  go  on  and  on  producing  them.  But  wait  a minute, 
says  a spunky  little  spirit  inside  me.  Wlio  says  the 
cause  is  lost?  This  issue  is  not  dead!  . . All  over  the 
world  people  are  voicing  their  demand  for  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  reaffirming  their  love  for  life,  for 
this  planet,  for  future  generations.  . . How  can  I 
help  achieve  peace  on  this  earth?  First,  by  never 
giving  up  hope— hope  that  love  will  prevail,  that 
people  can  change  their  minds,  that  reconciliation 
is  possible.  Second,  by  courageously  sharing  my 
views.  . . with  my  friends,  neighbors,  and  family, 
no  matter  what  I think  they  might  say  back  to  me. 
And  always,  by  living  in  peace,  with  myself  and  with 
all.  . . creatures.”  Orange  County  Friends 

remind  us  of  words  from  Howard  Brinton  (1943): 
“For  Friends  the  most  important  consideration  is 
not  the  right  action  in  itself  but  a right  inward  state 
out  of  which  right  action  will  arise.  Given  the  right 
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inward  state  right  action  is  inevitable.  Inward  state 
and  outward  action  are  component  parts  of  a single 
whole.” 

Education  and  Good  Order:  Redwood  Forest 

planned  Quaker  Dialogues  concerned  with  consen- 
sus (Wliat  does  it  mean?  How  have  Friends  used  it 
over  the  years?),  discussions  of  Quaker  History,  con- 
cerns and  education.  Grass  Valley 

reminded  members  of  the  significance  of  record- 
keeping. “Friends  traditionally  have  kept  excellent 
records  and  often  been  consulted  for  judicial  testi- 
mony. Good  records  prevent  confusion  on  member- 
ship and  transfers  of  membership.  . .”  The  Meeting 
recognizes  a need  “for  discussing  and  sharing  our 
beliefs  regarding  sex  education  for  the  children  and 
young  people  under  our  care.  Wliat  do  we  believe 
and  teach  our  children  about  pre-marital  sex?  Birth 
control?  Abortion?  Are  there  Biblical  passages 
which  are  helpful.  . ? Do  Quakers  have  a ‘point  of 
view’  in  this  area?  We  agreed  that  we  undoubtedly 
have  different  opinions  within  our  Meeting,  and 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  to  share  and  dis- 
cuss our  ideas.”  Boulder  held  a threshing 

session,  “How  Do  We  Care  for  our  Children?” 

Some  notes:  “In  general,  a definite  need  was  felt 
for  a sense  of  social  community  between  children 
and  adults.  More  adult  response— parental  or  inter- 
ested person— is  needed.  . . Elise  Boulding  suggested 
it  might  be  helpful  in  promoting  cohesiveness  and 
stimulating  interest  to  bring  together  children, 
parents  and  grandparents  in  a non-meeting  setting 
to  discuss  individual  family  practises.  Parents  could 
create  their  own  curriculum  for  the  children  if  they 
so  desired.”  San  Francisco  has  a Bible  study 

breakfast  twice  a month,  on  the  Book  of  John. 

Sacramento’s  adult  religious  education  pro- 
gram offered  simple  potluck  and  sessions  on  Records 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Rogue  Valley  Friends 

have  been  studying  the  Parables,  preceded  by  supper 
at  the  Ernst  home.  Davis  held  Quaker  Dia- 

logue sessions  following  Meeting  for  Worship,  on 
“Deepening  Our  Friendships”  and  “Responses  to  a 
Bible  Passage.”  Santa  Fe’s  treasurer  rightly 

reminds  us  that  “Tending  to  the  business  operations 
of  a religious  organization  requires  love,  constancy 
and  trust.  San  Fernando  celebrated 


the  burning  of  its  mortgage  with  “remembrances 
of  past  meetings  and  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  . . the 
good  company  of  old  friends.”  Multnomah 

has  four  education  classes  for  “children”  through 
age  17,  a monthly  potluck/ discussion  for  Junior 
Friends.  Teams  of  three  teachers  work  two  months 
on  and  one  month  off.  Each  team’s  curriculum  is 
its  own  decision  with  the  support  of  the  whole 
(Education)  Committee.  Tacoma  Friends 

studied  Leonard  Kenworthy’s  book  on  Quakerism, 
and  reminded  First  Day  School  teachers  to  “write 
up”  activities  as  a way  of  providing  continuity  and 
sharing  with  the  whole  Meeting.  Albuquerque 

is  working  through  plans  for  expanding  its  Meeting- 
house. The  Education  Committee  presented 
queries:  Do  we  share  with  each  other  the  belief 
that  all  the  children  are  the  Meeting’s  children? 

Memorial  Minute 
Joachim  Leppmann 

Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  gathered  on  Friday 
evening,  November  12,  for  a memorial  meeting  for 
a beloved  member,  Joachim  Leppman.  Over  the 
past  30  years,  Joachim  and  Marianne  Leppmann 
have  enriched  every  aspect  of  Berkeley  Meeting. 
Joachim’s  tireless  work  in  committees,  his  wise 
counsel,  and  unfailing  good  humor  were  felt  by 
everyone  in  the  Meeting.  He  was  a man  of  truly 
great  stature  whose  wonderful  combination  of 
strength  and  gentleness  touched  all  who  knew  him. 

Joachim  was  born  in  Germany  in  1899,  and 
came  to  the  U.S.  in  1946  after  having  spent  the 
previous  thirteen  years  in  Iran  working  as  an  engi- 
neer. The  Leppmanns  joined  the  Chicago  57th 
Street  Meeting.  Six  years  later,  they  came  to 
Berkeley  and  became  members  of  Berkeley  Meeting. 
Joachim’s  interests  included  all  Friends’  activities, 
the  most  recent  being  Friends  Association  for  the 
Elderly  (EASE). 

On  the  morning  of  November  1,  1982,  at  the 
age  of  83,  Joachim  died  from  a heart  attack,  at 
home,  surrounded  by  his  close  family. 

Joachim’s  influence  is  felt  not  only  here  in 
Berkeley,  but  in  many  places  throughout  the  world 
where  he  has  many  friends.  His  life  was  an  example 
of  Quaker  faith,  and  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
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Calendar 

January  1983 

7 - 9 Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 

Phoenix 

1 5 College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Berkeley 

22  - 23  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Albuquerque 

22  - 23  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends, 

Helena 

29  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Portland,  Multnomah  Meeting, 
Host 


February  1983 

1 3 Southern  California  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Orange  County  Meeting, 
Host 

18-21  Eighth  Annual  Conference,  Red- 

wood Quaker  Association  for 
Religion  and  Psychology,  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center 

March  1983 

4 - 5 PYM  Representative  Committee 

Meeting,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
House,  Pasadena 

12  Colorado  General  Meeting,  Mt. 

View  Meeting,  Denver,  Host 

Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Rachel  Willits  Down  was  born  July  22, 

1982,  to  Norman  and  Lisa  Down,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

Lucinda  Flint  was  born  July  10,  1982,  to 
Peter  and  Cherie  Llint,  Visalia  Meeting. 

Abigail  Dorothy  Feldman  was  born 
October  19,  1982,  to  Dede  and  Mark  Feldman, 
Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Sola  Terrene  Wolff,  Pat  and  Gary  Wolffs 
second  child,  was  born  September  28,  1982, 

Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

Heather  Robyn  Hatton  was  born  September 
9,  1982,  to  Robert  and  Robyn  Hatton.  Robyn  is 
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a member  of  Albuquerque  Meeting  residing  in  Mary- 
land. Heather’s  grandparents  are  Ted  and  Liz  Church, 
Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Eliza  Navias  was  born  to  Matilda  Navias 
and  Dan  Bell,  Boulder  Meeting,  on  October  2,  1982. 

Ethan  Thompson  Berleman  was  born  to 
Janet  and  Greg  Berleman,  Mw/momo/z  Meeting, 
October  29,  1982.  Ethan’s  grandparents  are  Meg 
and  Ellis  Jump,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

Deaths:  Joachim  Leppmann,  Berkeley  Meeting 

and  former  member  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago, 
died  November  1,  1982.  (See  Memorial  Minute.) 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Dates 
August  1 - 6,  1983 

The  site  cannot  be  published  at  this  time 
but  will  be  announced  in  the  March  issue 
of  Friends  Bulletin. 


